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‘Wesleyan Theological Institution, Richmond.) 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1842. 


In the metropolis the two great national edifices, the 
Houses of Parliament and the Royal Exchange, are 
making satisfactory progress. The immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Exchange has already assumed 
an improved architectural character. The Sun Assur- 
ance Office, on the site of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Bartholomew-lane, is completed externally, and has 
attracted much notice from the uncommonness of its 
design, which is in the Italian style, but neither 
Palladian nor Roman, and is besides modified by 
many of the architect’s own conceptions. Moxhay’s 
building, in Threadneedle-street, also completed ex- 
ternally, is remarkable on account of the very exten- 
sive and classical piece of sculpture which adorns 
it. The statue of William IV. is nearly finished, and 
preparations will shortly be made for the site which it 
is intended to occupy, and which, as stated last year, 
will be the space opposite the Mansion House, where 
several streets meet. The progress of the Nelson 
column in Trafalgar-square has been slow. The new 
strect along the line of Cateaton-street and Lad-lane 
is a decided improvement as regards public con- 
venience, and would be still more so if it could be 
carried westward, so as to communicate immediately 
with St. Martin’s-le-Grand; or if the south-end of 
Wood-street were made of the same width. The new 
atreet in continuation of Farringdon-street has been 
opened for foot-passengers, but no houses have yet 
been begun, and, as a thoroughfare, it will scarcely 
become of importance until it is carried farther into 
some principal street. At the London Bridge station 
of the Greenwich, Croydon, Brighton, and South 
Eastern Railways a building is in progress for the joint 
use of these companies, which, when completed, will 
be two hundred and fifty feet in length, facing the 
east end of St. Saviour’s Church. It will be in the 
Italian Palazzo style; the centre comprising two 
stories, while a lofty gateway will occupy the centre 
of each wing. On one side of the station will be an 
observation-tower, rising to the height of about sixty- 
five feet, and commanding a view of the railway for 
several miles. In the course of a year or two we may 
expect the British Museum to show itself as one of the 
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public buildings of the metropolis. The present old 
structure (the original Montague House) is to be 
taken down, and the [onic portico and colonnades 
which are to form the facade of the new buildings 
towards Great Russel-street will be commenced, and 
when completed, the screen-wall between the front 
court and the above street will be removed. The 
restoration of Crosby Hall is now completed in the 
style of the latter end of the fifteenth century, the 
period when the ‘Hall’ itself was erected; but the 
— restored are of a character more strictly domestic. 

he building is now occupied by the ‘ Crosby Literary 
and Scientific Institution.’ 

The alterations in the Temple Church have been 
completed. The interior has been not only restored, 
but completely renovated and decorated throughout, 
upon the most liberal scale, so as to form a very 
striking contrast to what it before was, and to be 
almost totally different from any other example of 
ecclesiastical architecture in this country, either 
ancient or modern. One interesting peculiarity in the 
plan of this church is the circular portion at the west 
end; and here not only the walls, mouldings, &c. 
have been thoroughly repaired, but the six clustered 
pillars supporting the arches have been taken down 
and replaced by new ones of the same material, viz. 
Purbeck marble. The ceiling of the centre part, or 
circular tambour above those arches, and which was 
before comparatively modern and of inferior character 
to the rest, has also been replaced by a handsome 
vaulted and groined one; and in the triforium are 
placed the mural monuments which used to encumber 
and disfigure the walls of the edifice. One of the 
clerestory windows in this part of the edifice has 
been filled with stained glass, therefore it is no doubt 
intended to glaze the others similarly, and when 
that shall have been done the general effect wil) be 
considerably heightened. The organ is now placed 
in a recess on the north side. Instead of pews, benches 
have been substituted in the side aisles, divided into 
separate seats, with carved elbows, and other orna- 
mental work; and the floor has been laid with en- 
caustic tiles, copied from antient patterns. One of 
the most striking objects, on immediately entering, 
is the large triple window at the east end, which has 
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been entirely filled with stained glass, divided into 
compartments, representing as many subjects from 
the life of our Saviour, the spaces between which form 
a bordering or ground of mosaic pattern and brilliant 
colours. On either side of this window are three 
other openings with stained glass, with subjects allu- 
sive to the history of the Knights Templars; and on 
the south side, facing the organ recess, is another 
painted window, with figures of angels playing on 
musical instruments. Splendid, however, as these 
decorations are, they are not so striking in regard to 
novelty of character as the ornamental painting on the 
walls and roof—an application of polychromy, or 
rather a revival of such embellishment, which, owing 
to the long disuse of it, is now somewhat at variance 
with established notions of Gothic architecture. 

In Wilton Church, near Salisbury, the style adopted 
(at the suggestion of the founder himself, the Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, M.P.) is as yet scarcely known at all 
in this country ; yet, if so far exotic, it strongly recom- 
mends itself, as combining economy and simplicity with 
a more than ordinary degree of picturesque effect. 
The only other instance, as far as we are aware, of this 
style being adopted among us is Streatham Church, 
of which a description was given in our last volume 


(p. 499); yet, while the style is the same in each, the | 
e At Wilton the | 


designs themselves are very dissimilar. 


campanile is placed almost at the west end, and is con- | 
nected with the church by a vestibule or cloister. whose | 
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open arches and columns produce great richness of 
effect, and a pleasing contrast to the breadth and soli- 
dity of other parts. In consequence, too, of the tower 
being thus detached and brought forward, far greater 
play and variety than would else be the case are given 
to the whole composition, a different combination being 
presented from every point of view. As here shown, 
it is certainly very effective. The campanile, cloister, 
and body of the church produce a most picturesque 
architectural group, whose several parts admirably 
relieve each other. Independently of its design, the 
cloister is of great value in the composition, both on 
account of its producing greater variety in the general 
outline, and by giving greater comparative height io 
the body of the church than this jast would have 
without that lower intermediate part between it and 
the campanile. On the same side of the church, at 
the east end, is a projecting porch, which materially 
increases the picturesqueness of the composition. A 
rather striking degree of characier of unusual kind is 
also produced by the west front being elevated upon 
a pictform or terrace, surrounded by a flight of steps. 
The centre entrance forms an open-recessed porch, 


| within a rich archway, which contains four columns 
on each side. 


The effect of this porch is not a little 
increased by there being a view, through open arches, 
into the staircases leading to the children’s gallery at 
the west end of the church. Over this centre entrance 
is a series of small circular-headed arches, forming a 
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sort of exterior gallery at the back of the one within, 


and producing a good deal of relief and richness. Im- 
mediately above it is a very large rose-window of ela- 
borate design, set within a square, whose spandrils are 
sculptured with the emblems of the four Evangelists. 
The arrangement of the interior is tasteful, and, simple 
as it is, provides for a good deal of effect, owing to 
the floor of the chancel end being on a rather 
higher level than that of the nave and aisles; to the 
columns within the chancel being different, and differ- 
ently arranged from the others; and to there being 
apses, which recessed parts contribute also to variety 
externally, causing the east elevation to be of a different 
character from the others. There are neither pews 
nor galleries, except the small one at the west end, 
forming an upper recess within, over the porch: the 
interior is not built and blocked up, nor are the co- 
lumns cut midway by the fronts of side galleries. The 
pillars of the nave are single shafts, partaking, both in 
their proportions and form of the capitals of the Co- 
rinthian character, as is common in Italian examples 
of this style; but, although in their shape and mass 
the capitals bear a resemblance to Corinthian ones, 
they are very differently composed, not only in respect 
to their foliage, but by having scriptural emblems 
combined with it. From these pillars spring semicir- 
cular arches (five on each side of the nave), and be- 
tween them and the clerestory windows is a triforium, 
a feature that gives a vely unusual degree of richness 
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(Christ Church, Broadway, Westminster.) 


and variety to this part of the interior. Besides being 
distinguished from the nave by being on a different 
level, the chancel will be more elaborately decorated : 
here there will be a good deal of foreign marble and 
old glass ; the floor will be paved in imitation of mosaic, 
and the groining of the roof and the semi-domes of the 
three apses will be painted in fresco. The pulpit and 
font will both be of marble. 

The most remarkable feature in Christ Church, 
Westminster, now in progress, will be the tower and . 
spire. Their united- height will be two hundred feet, 
—only twenty-five less than the towers of Westminster 
Abbey. Neither is it height alone that gives effect to 
this part of the design, for it is otherwise of superior 
character, ably composed and boldly marked in out- 
line, as may be judged from the annexed view. It 
will form a fine architectural object from St. James's 
Park, and for a considerable distance on each side in 
other directions. The style chosen by the architect is 
Gothic, of the later period of Early English. The 
exterior will be wholly of stone, and the arches, pil- 
lars, mouldings, &c. of the interior will be of the same 
material. The internal dimensions of the body of the 
church, or nave and aisles, are ninety-four feet by fifty 
feet six inches in width, exclusive of the apsis or 
chancel at the east end, which is separated from the 
rest by a richly moulded arch and clustered columns, 
and also distinguished by having an ascent of six ste 
up to it. Though there will be no ~ i will 
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galleries, these being intended exclusively for the 
children of the National and Parochial Schools. 

The French Protestant Church, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
is a very tasteful specimen of Gothic. No more has 
been aimed at than has been satisfactorily accomplished, 
and without stint. At the same time it could be wished 
that this French church had been made in some degree 
a specimen of French Gothic, had it been little more 
than to the extent of introducing into the window at 
the east end or front towards the street tracery of flam- 
boyant character. The minister’s residence, which is 
attached to the south side, contributes not a little to 
the picturesqueness of the whole composition. The 
cost of the building is about 5000/7. 

Important for its size, and not for its size alone, the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution at Richmond is one 
that would not discredit either of our universities. The 
entire plan is two hundred and forty-eight feet by 
sixty-five, in its greatest depth, and that portion. of the 
front which is between the wings is one hundred and 
sixty-five feet. As what may be called the chief or 
public rooms are on the ground-floor, that is treated as 
the principal one in the design: thus a different cha- 
racter (one by no means of an unpleasing kind) is pro- 
duced from what is observable in collegiate structures 
generally, where the rooms so situated are low, and 
with smaller windows than those above them. Be- 
sides class-rooms, and some others, on this floor are 
the refectory and lecture-room, each fifty-seven by 
twenty-one leet, and the governor's apartments, all 
which are seventeen feet in height. Beyond the en- 
trance-hall (forty-seven feet by twenty), which has a 
groined ceiling, is seen the principal staircase, branch- 
ing off right and left. This leads to the library (thirty- 
five feet by twenty, and twenty high), which is the 


only public room on that floor, all the rest of it being 
divided into studies or separate sitting-rooms for the 


pupils. The library is lighted by a single window at 
one end, namely, the lofty oriel over the entrance, 
which, contrasting with the other windows of the upper 
floors, gives a marked importance to that portion of 
the front; and it also plainly indicates that this apart- 
ment is carried up the height of two stories. The 
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next floor consists entirely of sleeping-rooms for the 
students, corresponding with their sitting-rooms on 
that beneath it; and of each sort of rooms there are 
from sixty to seventy in number. Still higher up, 
however, there is another room quite at the top of the 
building, intended to be used as an observatory, and 
commanding a singularly fine prospect, incinding 
Windsor Castle in one direction, and Greenwich ana 
Shooter’s Hill in another. Upon the ground-floor 
there yet remains to be noticed the corridor, or ambu- 
latory, extending nearly the entire length of the build- 
ing, forming a walk two hundred and thirty feet in 
extent. The wings contain several additional rooms, 
on a mezzanine floor over the ground one. The exte- 
rior is of Bath stone, of superior quality ; and the whole 
will be executed for a sum not exceeding 11,0007. 

The Independent College, Manchester, has, like the 
preceding building, projecting wings, but of greater 
depth, so as to form the front into three sides of a 
quadrangle. The style belongs to the latest Gothic, 
and the front consists of two stories over an arcade or 
cloister, with an oriel over the entrance in the centre, 
above which rises a tower, surmounted by an octan- 
gular lantern. The building is said to have cost 
14,0007. 

After the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Cambridge 
County Courts is one of the best pieces of modern 
architecture in Cambridge. The style is not only 
Italian, but Palladian, the composition being evidently 
a reminiscence of Palladio’s loggie at the Basilica of 
Vicenza; but the differences are all in favour of the 
English rifacciamento. A pleasing degree of variety, 
without any prejudice to unity of composition, is 
thrown into the design by making the extreme com- 
partments somewhat different from, while of a piece 
with, the rest, thus limiting the open loggia to five 
arches; and, by being enclosed at its ends, that 
arcade is not only more sheltered, but produces a more 
forcible contrast of light and shade. The steps, too, 
being continued only along that portion of the fagade, 
and then terminating at pedestals, considerably aids 
the general effect, and defines the leading divisions. 
The entire cost will not exceed 11,0002. 
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